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PREFACE 



Some explanation is necessary in submitting 
this narrative to the public. It was originally 
compiled at the request of friends who took a 
lively interest in the writer, and was by their 
advice prepared for the press. Neither cen- 
sure nor criticism is deprecated ; for age and 
severe bodily suffering \iill disarm both ; and a 
generous allowance of such disadvantages will 
accord what a correct judgment might con- 
demn. 

The work has been published by subscrip- 
tion, and the profits arising from the sale of it 
will be appropriated solely to the use of the 
writer. 



IV 

Sincere and respectful thanks are returned to 
those kind and benevolent persons, who either 
personally or by their influence have promoted 
this attempt for the benefit of a deserving and 
afflicted individual. 



London, May 18, 1841. 



ELEVEN YEARS' RESIDENCE, &c. 



I AM a native of the Island of Anglesea. 
I was born at Beaumaris in the year 1773. 
My father was twice married, and became 
the parent of thirty-three children. Severe, 
though unforeseen misfortunes obliged 
his numerous family, at an early age, to 
leave their paternal home, and endeavour 
to. provide for themselves. I was placed, 
at the age of fifteen, in a merchant's fa- 
mily at Liverpool, with whom I remained 
until I went to visit a sister in London, 
who was married to an eminent artist, and 
resided there. 

This was soon after the peace of Amiens, 
at the close of the year 1802, when I 
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gladly accepted an offer made me by a 
lady, of whom my sister had some know- 
ledge, to accompany her to France, and 
to take charge of a little girl. After we 
had resided eleven months in Paris, the 
war again broke oat with England, and 
Bonaparte detained all the English who 
were in France as prisoners of war. Thus 
compelled to remain, the ^miily with 
whom I resided gave up their establish- 
ment, sold their furniture and carriages, 
aud retired to very small apartments ; and 
as it was uncertain how long we might be 
detained from our dear native land, they 
kindly endeavoured to procure situations 
in France for those of their household 
who would accept them. 

Through the interest of this lady, I was 
admitted into the family of Madame Mu- 
i-at, the second sister of Bonaparte, who 
was desirous of having two English per- 
sons to attend her children. Her family 



at this time consisted of three children : 
the eldest, the Prince Achille, was a boy 
about four years of age; the next, the 
Princess Letitia, two years ; and the third, 
Lucian, a lovely babe of nine months old ; 
to whom in the course of time was added 
another girl, named Louisa. 

My English companion, a Mrs. Puls- 
ford, and myself, were received with great 
kindness, and the eldest boy was entrusted 
to my care. Our time was chiefly spent 
in .the apartments appropriated to our use; 
with the rest of the household we had lit- 
tle intercourse. The servants, both French 
and Italian, were much prejudiced against 
us, and were continually planning some 
scheme to injure or annoy us. Even those 
who from their situation ought to have 
been above such meanness, disdained not 
to make use of any petty artifice to ruin 
us in the opinion of our confiding patron- 
ess, because we were English and be- 
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longed to the enemy. Far distant from 
our country, and apart from every re- 
lative and friend, we felt their unjust 
treatment; but we faithfully performed 
our duty, and had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that Madame Murat, far from being 
induced to treat us with unkindness, or to 
doubt our fidelity, expressed a wish that 
she had more English in her household. 

Although under the roof of his sister, 1 
saw but little of Bonaparte ; his visits to 
her were made so privately, that few of the 
household knew of his being there. He 
was however aware that she had two Eng- 
lish persons among her attendants; and 
^when he had an intention of invading 
England, he desired her to send us home, 
observing, that women could correspond 
as well as men. The children were so 
much attached to us, that their mother 
wished to evade this order, and for three 
months we were not allowed to go near 



the palace, nor to show ourselves in pub- 
lic, that we might, by remaining unseen, 
be forgotten. 

At the ^nd of this time Napoleon, who 
had now been declared emperor, went 
to Fontainbleau, in company with many 
illustrious personages, and attended by 
the suite which belonged to his court at 
Paris. General Murat and his wife, who 
upon the coronation of her brother had 
received the title of the Princess Caroline, 
with their children and attendants, fol- 
lowed. It happened one morning, as the 
emperor was walking in the gardens with 
his sister, the children espied them from 
one of the windows of the palace, and 
called out to the emperor, " Oh, uncle ! " 
He looked up, and saw me ; upon which 
he said, " Ah, you English there !" I re- 
plied, " Yes, Sire." The princess smiled ; 
and presently they both entered the apart- 
ment where we were. The emperor said 
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to me, *' You English are not good." "I re- 
plied, " Sire, there are some of the Eng- 
lish good, and some bad, as well as the 
French." " Do you," he asked, *' like the 
French as well as the English ?" " Sire/* 
I replied, " if I were to say I liked the 
French as well as the English, I should 
think myself a hypocrite; but I like those 
of all nations who are kind to me." His 
majesty tapped me on the shoulder, and 
said, " Bravo ! bravo ! I like you, be- 
cause you are so candid." This conver- 
sation was in French, and fortunately no 
displeasure was expressed that we were 
still in the family of Murat. 

We spent six weeks at Fontainbleau, 
and then returned to Paris, where 1 con- 
tinued four years with my kind patroness, 
who soon after our return became the 
Duchess de Berri. When my young prince 
attained the age of seven years, he was 
placed under the care of tutors, and I had 



the charge of the Princess Louisa, which 
continued until our final separation. 
During this period magnificent spectacles 
were continually taking place in Paris, 
which, as belonging to the household of 
one so nearly related to the Emperor, I 
had frequent opportunities of seeing ; but 
I will not attempt to describe them here, 
as that has been already so often and so 
well done by others. 

In 1808 Napoleon removed his brother 
Joseph from the kingdom of Naples to 
Spain^ and declared Murat and his wife 
king and queen of Naples. Upon this 
new and exalted arrangement taking place, 
the queen inquired of my English com- 
panion and myself, if we had any objec- 
tion to accompany her to Naples. We 
gladly embraced the offer of remaining 
with them, and preparations were im- 
mediately made for the departure of 
the children and ourselves, under the 



care of tke head govonesE^ the Duchess 
de Bnriwo; the seoond gw e riie a s, the 
Countess P khciau , a aieoe of the late 
Lard Byroads ; and Madame Finier, whose 
hosband was a general ; with a suite of 
fimr carnages, guards, and soitaUe atten* 
dants. The kin^ and queen remained 
some time in France, to make a final 
settlement of their afiaiis. 

We now commenced our journey to 
Naples^ and on our road paid a visit to 
the Princess Borghese, the youngest sister 
of Napoleon, who then resided at Turin ; 
from thence we went to Florence, where 
we remained a few days at the hotel, 
that we might have time to view the 
exquisite works of art which enrich and 
beautify that noble city. On our road 
from Chambery to Monte Cenis we nar- 
rowly escaped a dreadful accident in 
one of the dangerous passes with which 
that road abounds : had not a stone pro* 





videntially turned our carriage towards 
the side of the mountain, we had unob- 
served approached so near the verge of 
a precipice, that in another instant we 
should have fallen over and been dashed 
to pieces. As we ascended the mountain 
we met a horse without his rider, and 
his bridle trailing on the ground ; we 
hazarded many conjectures as to the fate 
of his unfortunate owner, of whom we 
could gain no tidings at the convent, 
where faint and weary we were com- 
fortably accommodated for the night, and 
with good appetite enjoyed our supper 
of trout, fresh from the lake below, which 
our own cook hastily prepared for us. 

The following day we continued our 
journey. I had suffered from illness on 
the road ; but upon our arrival at the 
palace prepared for our reception in 
Rome, I became so very ill, that the 
Duchess de Rochmo desired the first phy- 
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sician in that city to be sent for. He 
came, and continued his attendance three 
times a day. I could not speak Italian 
nor he French, so they brought the post- 
master, who could speak French, to in- 
terpret between us. 

The next morning our whole party 
proceeded to Naples. I remained in the 
deserted palace, without any dear .familiar 
face to cheer the dismal hours of pain and 
sickness. Before however the family 
left, they had engaged two Italian women 
to attend upon me: unfortunately we 
were strangers to each other's language, 
and could only communicate by signs, 
which increased my distress. I remained 
very ill, almost without hope of recovery, 
until the ninth day, when a favourable 
change took place. I continued getting 
better, but was not sufficiently recovered to 
pursue my journey with the suite of the king 
and queen when they arrived at^^Rome, on 
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their way to Naples. The queen gave 
strict orders that great care should be 
taken of me; and in about a month I 
was able to undertake the journey, going 
in the mail from Rome to Naples. I 
was received with great kindness, and 
being soon restored to my former health, 
I was able to resume my pleasing occu- 
pation, and again took charge of my 
young princess. 

The pleasures I now enjoyed were 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
We had everything that could delight 
the eye or please the ear; we were 
continually making the most delightful 
excursions, in company with our youthful 
charges, to their magnificent country seats, 
which were more like fairy palaces than 
anything I had ever seen either in Eng- 
land or France. The queen, who was 
a person of great taste, made many im- 
provements in and about the palaces at 
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Naples, which had beea till then in a 
very neglected state, having little the 
appearance of a royal residence : but the 
alterations she made were very magni- 
ficent, and suitable to the rank she held. 

Whilst all was thus tranquil, the court 
engrossed in the pleasures or business 
attached to it, and the people delighted 
with their new sovereign, and the splen- 
dour and gaiety which surrounded him, a 
conspiracy was formed to murder the 
whole of the royal family. The plot was 
discovered to the king by a French spy, 
who was employed by him to sound the 
sentiments of the people in regard to 
the present government. This person, 
whose manners and appearance were 
those of a gentleman, being amply supplied 
with money, consequently mixed freely and 
unsuspectedly in all societies; and thus 
at a meeting of some persons who were 
disaffected to the present state of affairs. 
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be became acquainted with the horrid 
plot. 

A female servant of one of the gover- 
nesses had been suborned by the con- 
spirators. This woman with her cousin, 
who was a man-servant likewise in the 
palace, were taken up and cast into 
dungeons, from which the former was 
released, upon condition only of disclo- 
sing the whole of the diabolical scheme. 

It appeared from the confession of 
this woman that the conspirators were 
about sixty in number. On the day 
preceding the intended murder, she was 
to admit and secrete two of them in 
a dark closet contiguous to the apart- 
ments of the princesses. A private stair- 
case led from their apartment to those of 
the king, which could thus be entered 
without going through the anteroom 
where the sentinels were placed. Our 
apartments were close to those of the 
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princesses. The assassins were to remain 
concealed till night, when stealing out, 
we were to be the first sufferers ; then the 
princesses, from whose apartments they 
would have a ready entrance into those 
of the king and queen. We had been 
friendly with this woman, and our dear 
princesses were very kind and generous 
towards her. We deeply felt her trea- 
chery and ingratitude, as well as her 
wickedness in devoting us to a death so 
horrible ; and very fervently did we ac- 
knowledge the mercy which had been 
vouchsafed to us in our escape. The princi- 
pal conspirators were executed ; the others 
were placed in confinement, in which 
they still remained when we left Naples. 

Upon the marriage of Bonaparte with 
the Archduchess Maria Louisa, the queen 
went in great state to Paris, to be present 
at their nuptials. She remained there 
nine months^ and it was reported that the 
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emperor detained her, in hopes of pre- 
vailing upon her to be separated from 
Murat, that she might become the wife 
of some high-born potentate.* Attached 
to her husband, on whose aflFection she 
had perfect reliance, the queen nobly 

* Joachim Murat was born near Cahors in France, 
in 1771; his father kept an inn; but the ancient 
and respectable family of Perigord were the patrons 
of the young Murat, and through their interest he 
pursued his studies for the priesthood. Being how- 
ever somewhat of a wild and careless disposition 
he preferred the army, in which his zeal for revo- 
lutionary principles soon advanced him to the rank 
of a chief of brigade. In 1796, he accompanied 
Bonaparte into Italy as his aide-de-camp. He be- 
came acquainted with the beautiful Caroline Bona- 
parte at home, who was then in the house of her 
brother Joseph ; this acquaintance ripened into 
intimacy after the Egyptian campaign. Having 
assisted Bonaparte in his progress to the supreme 
power, Murat at length summoned resolution to 
ask the hand of his sister in marriage. The First 
Consul hesitated, but recollecting his brilliant courage 
and gallant conduct, he finally consented, and they 
were soon after married. 
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withstood erery efibrt to induce her to 
separate fiom him: bot wearied and 
alanned by the importonities of her bro- 
ther, and fearful of being detained perma- 
nently firom Naples, her health suffered; 
and when at length she rejoined her family, 
the alteration in her appearance was so evi- 
dent as to cause great grief to Murat, who 
felt that his domestic happiness, as well as 
his public prosperity, depended upon the 
caprice of Bonaparte, — a conviction that 
must have pressed heavily upon him. 

In person Murat was the most princely 
man I ever saw. Tall and well-formed, 
although an artist might not deem his 
features faultless, his countenance ex- 
pressed so much mildness and benignity 
as to make it pleasing to every beholder. 
His manners were very elegant, and he 
was particularly kind and lenient to those 
around him. His greatest delight was in 
the company of his children, spending 
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many hours playing with and amusing 
them. During the nine months' absence 
of the queen he paid them the greatest 
attention, nor could he scarcely bear them 
out of his sight. 

The queen was in height about the mid- 
dle size ; her complexion very fair, fine ex- 
pressive eyes, a very handsome nose ; her 
cheek-bones might be deemed too high, 
but her mouth and teeth were very beau- 
tiful, her arms round and well-formed, 
her hands delicately white, and so small, 
that those of the Princess Letitia, at seven 
years of age, were said to be equal to her 
mother's in size. She was universally con- 
sidered a lovely woman. In character she 
resembled her brother Napoleon. She 
possessed a strong mind, had great pene- 
tration, and was somewhat fond of ma- 
noeuvring. When Murat accompanied 
the emperor on his Russian expedition, she 
transacted with the ministers the business 
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of the state with great facility. Indefati- 
gable in her attention to the affairs of the 
kingdom, she was so entirely engrossed by 
them, that often, for a fortnight together, 
she neither saw nor inquired for her chil- 
dren. 

In all her domestic arrangements the 
queen was remarkably judicious; every- 
thing in her palace was conducted in an 
admirable manner, and with perfect regu- 
larity. Moments passed without employ- 
ment were irksome to her ; nor did she 
allow others to spend time unoccupied. 
Frames for tambour-work were always to 
be found in her apartments, and much of 
that work was done by the ladies of her 
court during the time of their attendance 
upon her. 

The same regularity pervaded the esta- 
blishment of the royal children, who were 
in every respect treated as princes. They 
rose each morning at six, and prepared 
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their lessons until they breakfasted at 
eight ; at nine they entered the drawing- 
room, with the governess and tutor then 
in waiting, attended either by Mrs, Puls- 
ford or myself, where we remained during 
the attendance of the diflFerent masters. 
They dined by themselves at two, as the 
governess or tutor, though always in the 
room during their meals, did not sit down 
to table with them. Their fare was simple, 
confined to two dishes of meat and two of 
vegetables; of these they were allowed their 
choice, but on whichever dish that choice 
rested, they were to make their repast. 
Their dessert was likewise nearly under 
the same restrictions. On Sundays the 
Archbishop of Torrento invariably ex- 
amined them upon religious subjects. 
Sometimes the children, with their go- 
vernesses and tutors, were formally invited 
to dine with the king and queen, when 
they had no company. 
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During the latter years of our residence 
at Naples, the queen wished me to be- 
come an attendant upon herself, but the 
lateness of the hours of the court obliged 
me to decline her majesty's offer. Con- 
stantly engaged either at balls, or routs, or 
the opera, it was very late ere she retired 
to rest. 

At seven in the morning her attendants 
were obliged to be in her room, as at 
eight she took her first breakfast, before 
she arose. She then went to the bath: 
on her return a fresh bed was ready for 
her. In that she remained until twelve or 
one o'clock, during which time a lady, 
whose office it was, read to her. She then 
arose, dressed, and went to her second 
breakfast, which was a most sumptuous 
repast, almost resembling a dinner, with 
tea, coffee, chocolate and cocoa. The 
queen, unlike every other member of her 
family, was very fond of tea, and liked to 
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have it in the true English style, with 
toast, muffins, and crumpets. 

This late breakfast was sometimes pre- 
pared in a spacious and magnificent dairy 
belonging to the palace. Everything in it 
was beautifully arranged, and kept in the 
nicest manner : water was conveyed by 
pipes around it, which, upon touching a 
spring, descended in a gentle shower, 
freshening the air, and keeping the milk 
and cream deliciously cool. Thither the 
king and queen, with some of their most 
intimate friends, would often repair ; and 
the king not unfrequently ended the re- 
past by secretly touching the spring, 
treating the guests with an artificial 
shower, and sending them, himself de- 
lighted with the frolic, to change their 
wetted, and even drenched garments, in 
the palace. 

Portici is a town about four miles from 
Naples, in which stands a royal palace 
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most beautifully situated. This place be- 
came a favourite residence of the queen; 
who discarding the ancient and tawdry 
furniture, replaced it with all the elegant 
improvements of the present time: her own 
apartments exhibited a perfect model of 
feminine taste. In the park was a pa- 
vilion which Joseph Bonaparte had built 
during his short reign, to which he retired 
when he had any private business to 
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transact : it consisted of two rooms only, 
one above, and the other below. In the 
upper room was a large round table, capa- 
ble of dining twelve persons ; so contrived, 
through a curious piece of mechanism, 
that on touching a spring, each dish or 
plate descended through an opening in 
the table, and in their place a fresh sup- 
ply was returned, and thus the attend- 
ance of servants was rendered unne- 
cessary. 

The queen spent some time every year 
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at Portici, and many magnificent enter- 
tainments were given there. The king, 
who dearly loved a joke, one morning, at 
a breakfast in the pavilion, surprised and 
amused his guests, among whom were 
some of the English nobility, by having a 
pair of dwarfs served up as the middle dish 
at the dessert. They came through the 
aperture in the table, resting quietly in 
their china car ; and when safely landed, 
they rose up, and lightly tripping along 
the table, presented an offering of flowers 
to the royal pair. Their unexpected and 
ludicrous appearance drew peals of laugh- 
ter from the light-hearted guests. 

In his latter campaigns, the king was 
attended by a black man, gorgeously at- 
tired in crimson and gold. This man had 
been brought home, when a boy, by Murat, 
upon his return from one of his earlier 
campaigns. As the black grew up, he 
b^ame deeply in love with a beautiful 
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Neapolitan girl, and be^ed the king to 
permit him to marry her. This request 
amused his master, who desired him to 
place himself, with the girl, before the 
queen and the ladies of her suite, as they 
were going an airing, to have her Ma- 
jesty's opinion. The man, secure of the 
affection of the girl he had chosen, undaun- 
tedly did so. The contrast was so great, 
that the queen at first refused to consent to 
the marriage, saying the girl was far too 
handsome for him. The king, however. 
Boon overruled this objection, and on the 
morning of their wedding the black was 
first baptized, and then received the sacra- 
ment. The king and queen were his 
spousors, naming him Othello. 

During the Russian campaign, whilst 

Murat was in Poland, he one morning 

rode out, attended by Othello, and his 

coachman, another faithfnl altendaot, who 

Iliad lived with the king from the period of 
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his marriage. Two Polanders, likewise 
on horseback, passed tbem : -seeing it was 
Murat they turned hastilyround, and made 
an attack so unexpected, that he would 
have fallen a victim to their fury, had not 
Othello and the coachman, suspecting 
their intention, called out to the king to fly. 
The coachman at the same instant struck 
one of the Polanders a blow so severe, 
that he divided his arm from his body, 
whilst he was in the act of raising it to 
pierce Murat through the back with a 
lance. 

This fortunate act the king generously 
rewarded upon his return to Naples. He 
first suspended the cross of honour around 
the neck of his coachman ; then dismissing 
him from his servile office, he gave him a 
house to live in, and a carriage for his 
daily use. Having received these honours, 
he v^^as noticed by the first people in Na- 
ples, who, out of compliment to the king, 
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even invited him to their tables, an honour 
the brave man would gladly have declined, 
fearful of not acquitting himself with pro- 
priety amongst persons so much his supe- 
rior. His faithfulness, however, deserved 
a rich reward. 

In 1814 the Princess of Wales, with her 
suite, visited Naples. King Joachim, ac- 
companied by the first ladies in waiting 
upon the queen, went as far as Terracina to 
meet her. He conducted her in his own 
carriage, attended by a royal escort, to a 
noble palace prepared for her reception. 
On her arrival the queen sent linen of 
every description, and everything that 
could add to the comfort or convenience 
of the establishment of her Royal High- 
ness. 

The next day the princess visited the 
queen, and accepted an invitation to dine 
at the palace on the following one. Be- 
fore tea was taken in, Mrs. Pulsford and 
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myself received the queen's commands to 
prepare it exactly in the English 
fashion. The Princess expressed her sur- 
prise that the Neapolitans knew so well 
the manner in which this meal is served 
in England. Her Majesty then told her 
she had two English persons in her esta- 
blishment, who had been desired to pre- 
pare the repast according to the fashion 
of their country. 

The Princess of Wales seemed much 
pleased, and expressed a wish to see us. 
By her majesty's permission we were, on 
the next day, presented to her as British 
subjects, in the apartments of the prin- 
cesses, whither her royal highness was 
conducted by the queen, leaning on her 
arm. We were very graciously received, 
and permission was granted by the queen, 
at her royal highness's request, that we 
should attend her Protestant chapel on 
Sunday. The princess then, in English, 
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asked us if we were happy. I replied, 
that their majesties and all the royal fa- 
mily were so kind to us, we could not be 
otherwise. The queen requested to know 
the subject of our conversation, and 
upon the princess repeating it to her, she 
replied, that to her children we were a 
treasure, from the affection we evinced to- 
wards them, and the unceasing care we 
took of them ; and that she relied with 
the greatest confidence upon our fidelity 
to herself and family. Such an opinion 
was highly gratifying, and very pleasing 
to us. 

In honour of her royal highness a grand 
ball was given, to which all foreigners 
of any distinction in or near Naples 
were invited. The king opened the 
ball with the princess in a minuet. 
A series of entertainments followed, at 
which we were permitted to be present ; 
nor from anything to which I was an 
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eye-witDess, can I join in the accusation 
of levity with which the Princess of Wales 
has been so freely charged. 

As nothing was omitted which could 
please the princess. Mount Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum, and Pompeia were visited 
by the royal party. These gaieties con- 
tinued for four months, until the unquiet 
state of the continent made the princess 
fearful of prolonging her stay at Naples. 
She wrote to request a vessel might be 
sent from England to convey her there : 
this was refused. She then hired a vessel 
to take her to Egypt, and directly left 
Naples, much regretted by all who had 
known her. 

A circumstance occurred at this time, 
which to me at least was exceedingly 
interesting. During the short peace be- 
tween Murat and Austria, at which time 
the British ships were allowed to enter 
the bay, some of the French attendants 
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were desirous to go with us on board an 
English man-of-war. The queen gave us 
permission to do so. The English officers 
politely received us, and in compliment to 
ourselves ordered the band to play " God 
save the King," and " Rule Britannia." 
My readers will readily conceive the effect 
this had upon us ; and the more so, as we 
had never heard our national air since we 
left our native kingdom. Our hearts beat, 
tears filled our eyes, and for a few moments 
we were indeed in the land of our birth, 
in the country of our dearest affections. 

Whilst we were inspecting the ship, 1 
observed a midshipman, a youth of about 
sixteen years of age, who followed us 
closely, and who from time to time looked 
at me with fixed attention. At length he 
approached me, and asked if I were not 
a native of Wales. Surprised at the 
question, I replied in the affirmative. 
Pleasure beamed in his countenance. 
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" I too," said he, "was bora in Wales;" 
and he proceeded to say that his 
father was a clei^yman living in Caer- 
marthen. We became from this moment 
intimate friends. I asked him if he would 
like to see the palace ; and learning that 
this was his wish, I promised that it should 
be gratified. I named the circumstance to 
the princesses, who at once preferred my 
request to the queen : it was immediately 
granted, with the further permission to in- 
vite all the officers. He appointed a day, 
and her majesty kindly took the royal fa- 
mily to Belvidera, an English cottage a 
short distance from Naples, that we might 
show the palace without interruption. 

On the 4th of June, the birthday of his 
late Majesty George III., the British vessels 
in the bay of course hoisted their colours. 
The national anthem was played several 
times in the course of the day, and was 
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distinctly heard by us on shore. At twelve 
the fleet fired a volley of twenty-one guns; 
and King Joachim, in compliment to his 
Britannic Majesty, ordered the fortresses 
to do the same. We were invited to spend 
the day on board one of the frigates, and 
were most handsomely entertained, and 
few days, in my recollection, were passed 
more agreeably. Upon our return, my 
young princess was at the piano. She 
requested me to sing " God save the 
King.'^ I immediately began to do so; 
but was quickly desired to cease, the 
dear child innocently declaring that my 
singing put her piano out of tune. 

I could, in this place, mention many 
other delightful excursions I made with 
others of the household to Vesuvius, and 
those two cities which owe their ruin to its 
devastating power ; but events so fatal, 
and a reverse so sadly contrasting with 
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those scenes of gaiety I have been describ- 
ing, now press upon me, and I hasten to 
relate them. 

The ambition of Bonaparte having 
armed Europe against him, occasioned the 
disastrous events of 1813, in consequence 
of which Murat entered into separate 
negociations with Austria, and a treaty 
of peace was signed with that power, in 
which he was acknowledged king of 
Naples. But upon the escape of Napo- 
leon from Elba, either from that event 
having been imparted to him in confi- 
dence, or dreading the indignation of his 
brother-in-law, should he regain his for- 
mer power, he left Naples at the head 
of an army, declaring he considered the 
cause of the emperor his own. The 
treaty he had before entered into with 
Austria, accompanied as it had been 
with a declaration of war against Napo- 
leon, had at that time occasioned the 
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desertion of all the French troops serving 
under him, who with their oflScers joined 
Eugene Beauharnois, the viceroy of Italy. 
He was much vexed at their leaving him, 
but he had now more bitterly to feel that 
the Neapolitan soldiers were averse to a 
rupture with Austria. He was completely 
unsuccessful, and at the conclusion of 
the campaign returned alone and in 
disguise to Naples. Harassed and fati- 
gued, he sought an interview with the 
queen, addressing her, it has been said, 
in these affecting words : " Madame, I 
have not been able to find death." He 
left her almost immediately, and entered 
a vessel, which conveyed him to Ischia ; 
and on this side of eternity they met no 
more.* 

♦ The bravery of Murat was unquestioned, but 
he was considered more as an undaunted soldier 
than a wise commander. As a sovereign he had 
little claim to distinction. Napoleon did not conceal 
his contempt of his understanding, and after the 
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Between the departure of King Joachim 
with his army and this last melancholy 
interview, the queen becoming alarmed 
for the safety of her children, determined 
to send them, under the care of her mother 
Madame Bonaparte, and her uncle the 
Cardinal Fesch, with their governesses, 
tutors, Mrs. Pulsford, and myself, to the 
fortress of Gaeta, about forty miles from 
Naples, which is considered to be one of 
the strongest places in Europe, and the 
best able to resist an attack in case 
Naples should be invaded. 

retreat from Russia, censured him in a public bulletin. 
In writing to his sister Caroline, he mentioned him 
as one brave only in the field of battle, but elsewhere 
weak as a monk or a woman. Caroline in her 
answer cautioned her brother to treat her husband 
with more respect; but Napoleon, unaccustomed to 
suppress his sentiments, continued the same language 
and conduct, which induced Murat to enter more 
readily into terms with Austria. Still his letters 
prove that he did so unwillingly, and his vacillating 
conduct proved his ruin. 
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We wore perfectly ignorant of the 
alarm which now began to be widely felt, 
and were not a little surprised at receiving 
an order from her majesty to prepare a 
few things for the children and ourselves, 
to go a short excnrsioa. A friend of 
mine accidentally called at the moment, 
and from him I learnt with astonishment 
and grief that we were upon the point 
of leaving Naples, without a chance of 
again returning. We were to depart at 
two o'clock. The time was too short to 
enable us to make any but the slightest 
preparations. We packed up all we could, 
and filled the carriages with the packages ; 
but we were obliged to leave the greatest 
part of our clothes, and most of the 
valuable presents which, at diflferent times, 
we had received from the family, — a loss 
I have never been able to repair, as that 
which we saved was, from the hurry and 
alarm, of very trifling value. 
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When all was ready, the royal children 
assembled in the drawing-room. Tears 
were in their eyes, as if sensible they 
should see that palace no more. The 
youngest boy, about eleven years of age, 
had first paid me a visit in my apartment : 
he was dressed in his uniform, with a 
sword by his side. Taking ray hand, 
" Davis," said he, " are you afraid of the 
enemy?" I answered, '* No, your high- 
ness." "You need not," he replied, "whilst 
I have this sword by my side." I was 
deeply affected at the noble bearing of 
the affectionate boy. Orders were now 
given that our journey was not to com- 
mence till seven o'clock. Then came a 
messenger to inform the queen that ban- 
ditti were on the road waiting for us, to 
the number of a hundred men. This news 
delayed our beginning the journey till 
midnight ; the intermediate hours were 
passed in sad uncertainty. At last we 
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set off, with a guard of twelve volunteers 
who were to escort us to Gaeta. About 
an hour before daylight, we were met 
by a man on horseback, who informed us 
that at some distance the banditti had 
placed themselves on each side of the 
road, and were waiting our arrival. We 
halted directly, and remained till break 
of day. It was an open plain^ with 
views the most extensive on every side ; 
and never shall I forget, although fear 
pressed heavily on our hearts, the glo- 
rious spectacle of the rising sun, gilding 
with all his majesty the beautiful scenery 
around us. 

When it was quite light, we proceeded 
on our journey, and on the road we met 
ten of the banditti who had been secured : 
they were going to Capua, in which place 
they were to be shot. We shuddered as 
we passed them. On arriving at the 
Mole de Gaeta, which we did with- 
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out further interruptioti. Madame Bona- 
parte, fearful that the villagers might not 
be favourable to the children, went di- 
rectly across in a boat with them to the 
fortress, leaving us to pass through the 
village, which we did perfectly unmo- 
lested. The governor received us with 
great respect, and gave up his house for 
the accommodation of our party. 

Madame Bonaparte and the cardinal 
went next day on board a vessel which 
was in readiness to convey them to 
France. They would willingly have taken 
the children with them, but the queen 
had directed otherwise. Their vessel 
was for some time chased by an English 
frigate, but when they found Madame 
Bonaparte was on board, they let it pass. 

The queen sent us by every oppor- 
tunity provisions from Naples, but they 
were taken by the British ships that were 
hovering around. They likewise took all 
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the fishing-boats belonging to the fortress, 
which greatly distressed us, as it was with 
difficulty sufficient provisions were pro- 
cured, especially as the troops were always 
first supplied. The queen, fearing ammu- 
nition might be wanted in the fort, sent 
a supply from Naples, which the villagers 
stopped; nor would they allow it to 
proceed, till the governor threatened to 
point the cannon at them and destroy the 
village. 

Shortly afler this, we were looking 
with wonder and alarm from the upper 
windows of the fortress, at an engagement 
between the English and Neapolitan 
vessels, when the former began firing 
upon the fort. The balls passing over 
our heads, drove us instantly to seek 
shelter in a cave beneath the fortress; 
whilst every preparation was made by 
the governor to resist the attack. The 
firing on both sides continued with^t 
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intermission during the night ; but in the 
morning it ceased, and we went for some 
refreshment to the governor's house. On 
looking out of the window, we saw a 
boat with an English officer bearing a 
flag of truce approach the fort. Upon 
his landing he was blindfolded. Ignorant 
of this being according to the rules of 
war, I trembled lest it was the prelude 
of cruelty to my dear countryman. He 
remained about an hour, and the same 
ceremony was observed on his departure. 
He came to propose terms of capitulation, 
which the governor refusing, every pre- 
paration was continued for resistance. 

The British ships now moved in a line 
towards the fort ; and before the children 
could finish their hasty meal, the firing 
began, and we were obliged to hasten to 
the cave for safety. There we remained 
that day and the following night without 
refreshment or rest. So incessant and tre- 
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mendous was the firing, that provisions 
could not be sent to us; nor could we ven- 
ture to leave our dismal place of refuge 
without danger of being dashed to pieces. 
This place was extremely damp ; in some 
parts the water was continually trickling 
down the walls, rendering it both cold 
and unhealthy. To protect the children as 
much as possible from the damp, the 
servants had placed within the cavern the 
body of a carriage. I 611ed it with blan- 
kets, and did everything in my power to 
lessen their sufferings. I thought of their 
kindness and affection for me in their 
days of prosperity. My heart was over- 
whelmed with sorrow for the distress they 
were now enduring, consigned to a dreary 
cavern without food or bed, after the lux- 
uries of a palace, and the love and ten- 
derness they had ever received. Thus 
engrossed with cares for their present 
safety, and fears for. their future fate. 
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I neglected to Jake precautions myself 
against the overpowering dampness of the 
place ; it occasioned a disease which I 
have since had the grief of finding incura- 
ble : the muscles of my neck became so 
contracted, as to render me for the future 
unable to support my head without the 
assistance of my hands. 

When an interval of quiet succeeded to 
the tremendous firing, we once more has- 
tened to the governor's house, where we 
found a Neapolitan officer had arrived, 
with news that King Joachim was in the 
village waiting for some troops to be sent 
him from the garrison. , The governor or- 
dered the soldiers to form in rank before 
his house, and sent out a barrel of wine 
for them to drink the king's health. 
The dear children were at the windows, 
viewing with heartfelt pleasure this 
scene. All excepting one regiment joined 
in the cry of *' Vive le Roi !" and '' Health 
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to King Joachim !" The governor finding 
this regiment persisted in their refusal, 
ordered them to lay down their arms and 
leave the fortress. They did so, but be- 
fore they had reached a place of secu- 
rity, orders were given to fire upon them, 
and several fell. 

The troops were then sent to meet and 
protect the king ; but instead of Joachim 
Murat, they found an Austrian troop, who 
had planned this stratagem to draw them 
from the fortress. A severe engagement 
took place, which ended without any ad- 
vantage on either side. Our soldiers re- 
turned to the garrison with the wounded, 
having lost many of their comrades, and 
the Austrians left the village. 

We hoped after the alarm and watch- 
ing of the preceding night, we should 
on this enjoy uninterrupted repose, but 
scarcely had we sunk to sleep before the 
firing again began with fearful violence. 
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We arose directly ; Mrs. Pulsford hastened 
to the cavern with the princes, whilst I 
dressed the princesses, wrapping around 
them every warm garment I could find. 
One of the princesses had a favourite 
little dog, remarkable for his sagacity : 
he had accompanied the princes to the 
tavern, but finding we were not there, 
he barked and scratched, until, unable 
' to appease him, they were obliged to let 
him out ; he returned immediately to the 
apartments in which he had left us, and 
finding us there, the joy he evinced was 
unbounded. When we were equipped 
and ready to depart, our consternation 
was very great ; we had to cross a long 
passage in which were many windows, 
and through them the balls were entering 
almost every minute. It was at the risk 
of our lives we hastened onward, stooping 
under the windows as we passed them, 
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and seeking shelter in any recess that 
offered, as the balls flew in. 

When I had reached the top of the 
stairs in safety^ I found that in my haste 
and alarm I had only put on one stocking ; 
and trivial as this incident may appear, it 
was at the moment a serious incon- 
venience, as the chilly dampness of the 
cave rendered every article of clothing 
indispensable. Notwithstanding the dan- 
ger, I returned to my apartment for a 
moment, and rejoined my party as they 
were descending the stairs. Upon reach- 
ing the bottom, we again kept close to the 
walls, the little dog remaining with us. A 
bomb fell near me ; it was succeeded by a 
loud scream, and one of the attendants of 
the princesses sank to the ground. I ran 
to her assistance, and happily found she 
had fallen through fear. Uninjured by 
the bomb, she was however much bruised. 
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I raised her with gi-eat difficulty, and sup- 
porting her along the path, we reached 
the cave in safety. 

I was sorry to see the indifference with 
which the French ladies behaved towards 
the children, showing them little atten- 
tion, and evincing little of that solicitude 
and care, which, from their expressions 
of attachment to them, when in the pre- 
sence of their mother, might so naturally 
at the present time have been expected 
from them. One of these ladies upon 
hearing the cannonading, put her fingers 
in her ears, and screamed as loudly as 
she could. I begged her to desist, re- 
minding her of the courage with which 
these dear children submitted to the 
unavoidable evils we were all equally 
with herself enduring. 

In this state of painful suspense we 
continued for seventeen days ; suffering 

likewise from severe colds. The poor 
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children were very unwell, and for a 
length of time continued spitting blood. 
The severe affliction to which I have 
before alluded now commenced. 

Sleep, that needful refreshment of 
* which we had been so long deprived, had 
entirely forsaken us, and the noise of the 
cannon had so stunned us that we could 
not hear each other speak. Exhausted 
for want of rest, and overcome with lassi- 
tude from the absence of ajl employment, 
many lay down on the damp floor with a 
stone for their pillow. 

The queen, after the 6nal departure of 
Murat, still hoped to keep possession of 
Naples, and refused to surrender to the 
English. The people finding the British 
vessels fully prepared to enforce obe- 
dience, and wishing perhaps the return 
of their former sovereign, loudly required 
her to submit. She was at last obliged 
to comply, and was then respectfully in- 
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formed by the British commodore, Cap- 
tain Campbell, of the Tremendous, a 
seventy-four-gun ship, that he was ap- 
pointed to convey her to Trieste, as a 
prisoner of war. She was allowed to 
take whatever she thought proper from 
the palace with her. The plate, linen, 
china, and many other valuable things 
she sent on board, with, it may be 
supposed, an unexpected passenger, — a 
favourite cow with one horn, named 
Caroline, after herself, that she might 
have milk for the children during the 
voyage* 

* After the departure of Madame Murat, everything, 
says Lady Morgan, remained in the palace as she had 
left it. It has been said that she carried even to 
affectation, her determination of not removing any- 
thing that pertained to her royal state, taking only 
what she considered her personal and private pro- 
perty. She is supposed to have left Naples with a 
considerable treasure in jewels, but she removed 
none of the new and splendid furniture of the palaces, 
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Whilst these preparations for leaving 

Naples were making, the queen was 

alarmed by a conspiracy, formed by the 

galley slaves, many of whom were every 

night confined in a place called the arse- 
nal, beneath the palace, into which they 

had contrived to open a passage, not 
only to assist their escape, but like- 
wise to enable them to murder the 
queen, and to take everything valuable 
from the palace. So nearly were they 
putting this plot into execution, that 
the queen, in great alarm, was obliged to 
request protection of Captain Campbell 
from these lawless men. He directly 
sent her a guard of marines, who had 
orders to fire upon the wretches in the 
arsenal. These were now become despe- 
rate, but they were repulsed by the brave 

nor of the plate, linen, and pictures with which they 
had been supplied during her reign. 
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and well-disciplined marines, and many 
of them fell in the conflict. 

The morning at length arrived on which 
the queen was to take her departure. 
Dressed in a Waterloo-blue habit, and 
mounting for the last time her beautiful 
charger, accompanied by the Due St. 
Theodore, she went to the royal gardens 
to thank the volunteers for their kindness 
and for the protection they had afforded 
her. Deeply affected, they all shed tears. 
She tried to smile, but her tears could not 
be restrained; bowing her head, she patted 
with her diminutive hand the neck of her 
horse, seeming to bid a long farewell to 
all that belonged to her former greatness : 
nor could the most indifferent person have 
felt uninterested for her, so lovely did she 
at that moment appear. As she was leav- 
ing the palace, which she did immediately 
after her return from her visit to the troops, 
by the private staircase, to hasten on board, 
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Prince Leopold, with his Austrian troops, 
came in by the grand entrance. The queen 
was accompanied by two ladies, two French 
officers, General MacDonald,*and many of 
her domestics. 

Immediately on her going on board, the 
vessel sailed to join the fleet at Gaeta. We 
had been on that day obliged again to leave 
our dinner untasted on the table, for just as 
we were sitting down the firing began, and 
we hastened to the cave. There we re- 
mained till five the next morning, when we 
were able to return to the fort. We quickly 
finished our breakfast of coffee and milk, 
and went to rest our tired limbs in bed ; but 
we had scarcely laid down before a violent 
knocking at the chamber-door aroused us. 
We arose, and found a physician belong- 
ing to the palace had arrived with a mes- 
sage fi'om the queen, desiring the children 

♦ To this gentleman, who died a short time ago, 
Madame Murat was afterwards united. 
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with their attendants to go immediately to 
her, as she was anxiously awaiting their 
arrival. 

When the dear children were informed 
of all that had passed at Naples, their grief 
was very great. They cried bitterly, and 
lifting up their little hands, exclaimed, 
" Oh, Naples is lost ! dear Naples is lost 
to us for ever ! " Though young, they 
seemed fully aware of the sad reverse 
and the sorrow that awaited them. So 
apprehensive were they, that they were 
about to be finally separated, even from 
us, the sad sharers of their late perils, 
that we had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing them to accompany the physician 
on board, assuring them that our delay 
arose from the necessity of preparing the 
things belonging to us for removal to the 
ship, and that we should quickly follow 
them. 

The Italian servants were great thieves; 
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they robbed us openly : nor should we 
have preserved any of our luggage had 
we not requested the assistance of the 
British sailors to convey it for us from 
the fort on board their vessel. So little 
feeling had the Italians for their late kind 
mistress, that whilst they affected with 
care to place the guitar of Princess Louisa 
with our luggage, we had the pain of 
afterwards discovering that the case in- 
deed was there, but the instrument re- 
mained with them. 

The queen's party consisted of seventy- 
three persons ; yet, hearing nothing but 
English spoken around, I felt as if I were 
once more in my own dear country. We 
sailed immediately for Trieste. The queen 
thanked us most tenderly for the care we 
had taken of the children in the sad dis- 
tress which had overtaken them all, and 
which had made fidelity of double value : 
towards myself her manner was peculiarly 
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kindy as my sufferings occasioned by the 
dampness were continually increasing. 

On our way to Trieste we met King 
Ferdinand, whom an English fleet was 
conveying to take possession of the throne 
of Naples. Captain Campbell informed 
the queen they were passing, and that he 
was obliged to fire a salute of twenty-one 
guns, a piece of ceremony we could very 
well have dispensed with, even had the 
cause been different, for the noise of the 
cannon and the shaking of the vessel were 
by no means a pleasant change to the tran- 
quillity of our voyage. 

We arrived at Trieste after a voyage of 
eleven days. The captain went directly 
on shore, and, with great feeling and 
politeness, ordered a salute of twenty-one 
guns to be fired from the battery in 
honour of the unfortunate lady, who, 
though now arriving there as a prisoner, 
had so lately occupied a throne. Before 
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the queen left the vessel she made the 
captain a present of a gold snuff-box set 
round with diamonds, and a watch in which 
was her portrait, also set with diamonds, for 
his wife. To the different officers, accord- 
ing to their rank, she gave diamond rings, 
pins, brooches, gold seals, and other orna- 
ments ; and desired a hundred pounds in 
money to be distributed among the sailors, 
which was considered a handsome gift. 
As we landed, the Austrian troops lined 
each side of the road through which we 
were to pass. We proceeded on foot,>ac- 
companied by Captain Campbell, to the 
residence prepared for the queen. He 
remained to dine, and upon taking his 
leave, offered the queen to convey Mrs. 
Pulsford and myself to England. The 
queen said we were the last persons she 
wished to part with. We were in the 
anteroom as he went out; he kindly 
shook hands with us; we bade him 
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adieu, and saw him depart with re- 
gret- 

In a few days after our arrival at 
Trieste the Emperor of Austria sent a 
courier with orders that the queen and 
her children should instantly repair to 
Vienna. She requested permission, which 
was immediately granted, to delay her 
journey until the children, who were all 
ill from their late sufferings, were suffi- 
ciently recovered to undergo fresh fatigue. 
As for me, my malady increased daily ; 
nor could I be of the slightest use in the 
establishment. The queen expressed her 
grief at seeing me so ill, and her fears 
that, if I attempted to go to Vienna with 
them, I should be unable to perform 
the journey. She proposed my remaining 
under the care of the English consul at 
Trieste, until sufficiently recovered to join 
them at Vienna. I consulted the physi* 
^ian who attended me ; he advised me to 
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return to Naples, and try the mineral 
baths of Ischia. To this the queen con- 
sented; and the consul recommended a 
captain who would shortly return thither, 
under whose care I might feel secure. A 
passport was directly signed for me ; but 
very impressive directions were added 
that 1 should convey no letters from any 
of the family with whom I resided, or the 
consequences might be fatal. I was de- 
scribed as an English subject going to 
Naples for my health, on my way to Eng- 
land. 

At this time, the family of Muratknew 
not where he had sought or found shelter. 
It has since been related that after his 
departure from Naples, he endured many 
hardships. He first took refuge in Ischia; 
but finding the people, who knew him, were 
preparing to arm against him, he escaped 
through a vineyard to the sea*side, where, 
entering an open boat, lie went from 
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thence to Toulon. There for two days 
he wandered among the rocks, fearful of 
being seen by those of the French nation 
who were exasperated against hiro. At 
last he ventured to ask relief at a farm- 
house. An old woman received him 
kindly, and offered him an omelet, the 
only refreshment she could give him in 
the absence of her master. The farmer soon 
after entered, and heard with civility the 
traveller's apology for his intrusion. The 
good man requested him to remain, and sat 
himself down to eat an omelet which the old 
servant had likewise prepared for him. 
Suddenly he started up, and, to the alarm 
of his guest, begged his majesty's pardon 
for sitting in his presence, knowing him, 
he said, to be the King of Naples, from 
the portraits he had seen of him. He 
then begged the king to dismiss all fear 
upon his account, assuring him that he 
would do all in his power to prevent his 
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being discovered. He did not consider 
him safe in the farm-house; but he offered 
him refuge in a cottage close by, where 
the servant, whom he had already seen^ 
could attend him. Murat went thither ; 
and, to avoid his being surprised, the old 
woman, during the night, kept watch at 
the window, whilst the king rested on 
the bed, without venturing to take off 
his clothes. On the third night of his 
stay in this place, he was awakened 
by the woman, informing him she saw 
bayonets glittering in the moonlight. The 
king immediately arose, and hastened into 
the garden, where he concealed himself 
beneath some rose-trees. The old woman 

9 

was fortunate enough to detain the soldiers 
a few minutes at the door, before she opened 
it to them. They then rushed in, and 
narrowly searched every part of the house, 
declaring they knew Murat was concealed 
there. Afterwards they passed into the 
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garden; going so near the place where 
he was hidden^ that Murat heard them 
wishing they had his head on one of their 
bayonets. They did not, however, dis- 
cover him ; as soon as they had left the 
place, the kind farmer contrived to bring 
a boat to the sea-shore, in which Murac 
embarked with two men, and setting sail, 
they met a vessel, which taking him on 
board, landed him at Corsica, where he 
hoped to remain in safety until every- 
thing was settled respecting Madam 
Murat and their children. 

I embarked at Trieste in the month of 
July, but did not land at Naples until 
the following October. Our passage 
was a very dangerous one ; we were de- 
tained by contrary winds ; we encountered 
several storms, and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck. I was the only woman on 
board, and was perfectly ignorant of the 
language of the sailors, and found the 
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captain spoke French imperfectly. The 
welcome sight of Naples did not end these 
inconveniences ; we were obliged to put 
back under quarantine, having passed in 
our devious course the Turkish coast. At 
length I landed at Naples, and saw again, 
with feelings of sadness, that palace in 
which I had passed so many happy hours, 
which I had quitted in such haste, under 
circumstances the most distressing, and 
upon the walls of which I now scarcely 
dared to look. I thought of those who, once 
so gay beneath its roof, were now either 
wandering without a home, in danger and 
want, or were prisoners of war, uncertain 
of the fate of those they loved best. I shed 
many tears for their woes ; and my own 
afflictions pressed heavily on my feelings. 
Finding the bathing season over at 
Ischia, I determined to remain during the 
winter and following spring in lodgings at 
Naples, and to try the baths when the sea- 
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son again commenced. I consulted many 
physicians, but their advice was ineffec- 
tual to remove my malcdy. When I left 
the queen at Trieste, she had given me 
only forty pounds to defray my expenses. 
I now began seriously to dread I should 
scarcely have sufficient money left to 
carry me home; the expenses, owing 
to the length of time I was obliged to 
wait before I could resort to the baths, 
far exceeding the calculation I had 
made. 

A few days after my arrival at Naples, 
I was dining with an English family 
whom I had before known there, when a 
party of armed officers entered the house, 
and to my great alarm claimed me as 
their prisoner. In answer to my an- 
xious inquiries, they told me that infor- 
mation had been given, that I was a spy 
from the ex-queen, from whom I was said 
to have brought intelligence and letters. 
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They threatened me with a dungeon ; but, 
to my inexpressible delight, after they had 
taken my keys, and thoroughly searched 
every part of my luggage, they declared 
themselves satisfied with my passport, 
and departed without giving me further 
molestation. A few months afterwards, I 
was surprised to hear that a footman in the 
royal livery was inquiring for me. He 

m 

came with a message from one of the 
Neapolitan princesses, desiring me to be 
at the palace on the following morning. 
Upon keeping this appointment, I found 
that I had been recommended by some of 
the ladies of the court to this lady, who 
offered me an engagement in the house- 
hold of her daughter, then upon the point 
of marriage. The severe affliction which 
I endured, was a sufficient reason for my 
declining this offer ; yet to show the 
estimation in which my countrywomen are 
held by foreigners, I must add, that had 
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I known any Englishwoman who could 
have undertaken the situation, she would 
have been appointed to it. 

By this time the fate of the unfortunate 
Murat was publicly known. We left him 
in safety at Corsica. There he received 
from the Austrian government the offer of 
an honourable retreat, either in Austria 
or Bohemia. His acceptance of this 
proposal was to entitle him to the neces- 
sary passports to rejoin his wife and 
family. He was induced to refuse this 
offer, from the vain hopes he indulged of 
making a successful effort to regain his 
kingdom. Having collected a few des- 
perate followers, and a small fleet, he 
wrote to his late chamberlain, the Duke 
St. Theodore, at Naples, requesting him 
to meet him in Calabria. This letter 
fell into the hands of King Ferdinand, 
who sent for the duke, and ordered him 
to inform Murat he would meet him 
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there. The poor duke, sensible that this 
would be the ruin of his former sovereign, 
yet unable to inform him of his danger, 
went home, and almost frantic with grief, 
immediately took to his bed. Murat, 
upon receiving the Duke's answer, sailed 
for Calabria, early in October 1815. 
A violent storm dispersed his flotilla. The 
captain of Murat's vessel, bribed by Fer- 
dinand, sailed immediately after landing 
him. 

Murat hastened to the village, expect- 
ing to meet the duke ; but on the road 
he was attacked by the country people, 
aided by an armed force, and his followers 
were quickly dispersed. He retreated 
towards the coast, when the treachery of 
the captain was apparent. Resistance 
was useless ; he was soon overpowered, 
and taken prisoner. They conducted him 
to the castle of Pizzo, near the place 
where he landed. A court-martial was in- 
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stantly summoDed, and his'fate decided. No 
mercy was shown him, and after the lapse 
of a few hours, he was led out to be shot. 
His wonted courage supported him in this 
appalling hour. He met death undaunt- 
edly. Having fastened his wife's picture 
on his breast, and refusing to have his 
eyes bandaged, orders were given to the 
soldiers to fire. His death was instan- 
taneous ; six balls had pierced his heart. 

The treacherous captain, who thus left 
a most kind master to his fate, un- 
warned of his danger, had received from 
Murat many acts of generosity. He 
did not live to reap the reward of his 
base conduct, being murdered the first 
night he slept on shore, after his re- 
turn to Corsica, by some persons who 
were attached to the prince he had be- 
trayed, 

Madame Murat was at Vienna when 
this siad event took place. She received no 
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intelligence of the death of him, to whom 
she had brought the fatal gift of a crown. 
The melancholy history first appeared 
in the newspaper she generally read. 
For some time her attendants succeeded 
in keeping that paper from her, by sub- 
stituting another. At last, as she insisted 
upon seeing the one to which she was 
always accustomed, they brought it to 
her at night, after she had retired to her 
chamber. Upon reading the account of 
her husband s melancholy death, she was 
attacked with violent fits which lasted 
till morning. The dear children were 
asleep, and knew nothing of their mother's 
grief, nor of their own loss, till the following 
day, when seeing every one looking sad 
around them, Prince Lucien said to my 
late English companion, " Mimie, what is 
the matter, that you all wear such sorrowful 
faces : is papa dead ?" She replied she 
feared he was. At this answer, they all 
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wept bitterly, for they were tenderly 
attached to their father, and he equally 
so to them. 

Time brought resignation on its heal- 
ing wings ; and when Mrs. Pulsford left 
them for England a year afterwards, they 
were still at Vienna, in good health. 

Some more weary months were added 
to those I had already passed since 
my return to Naples. As soon as the 
season arrived for the baths at Ischia, I 
went there, and remained a month. I 
tried the bathing, and drank the waters; 
but alas ! for me the spring had no restor- 
ing power. I remained saddened and 
dispirited, scarcely, if at all, relieved. 
Upon my return to Naples I went to 
Portici, to see an old pensioner of my 
dear young princesses, who was a hun- 
dred and thirty-six years old. She was 
in good health, and able to walk out every 
day. She told me that King Ferdinand, 
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since his return, had sent for her, and 
scolded her severely for having taken a 
pension from the family of Murat. He 
called her an old jacobin, and declared 
he would never give her anything. She 
had been nurse to Charles the Fourth of 
Spain, an elder brother of King Ferdi- 
nand. Her hair was beautifully flaxen, 
like that of a child ; she told me that it had 
come so after an illness. 

I now prepared for my long journey to 
Paris by land. The usual mode of con- 
veyance is by the voiturin, the owner 
being the conductor : with him the pas- 
senger, before he commences his journey, 
enters into a written agreement, that for a 
stipulated sum he is to be conducted in 
safety to the place of his destination. 
Should the proprietor attempt any imposi- 
tion or demand more than the sum agreed 
upon, he is punishable by law. 

Under his protection I began my jour- 
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ney, without a friend or companion that I 
knew. One woman was my fellow-tra- 
veller, who was going to join her husband 
in France ; but she was a stranger to me. 
We left Naples on the 7th of September, 
1816. On that day we travelled but six- 
teen miles. The conductor of the voi- 
turin is» according to his agreement^ to 
provide the passengers with supper 
and lodging; all besides is provided 
by themselves. The second night we 
slept at Mole de Gaeta, in a very good 
inn. Before we started in the morning, I 
took a farewell look at the fortress where 
I had suffered so much. All, in the bright- 
ness of that early hour, looked so calm 
and beautiful around, so different from the 
scenes of alarm and turbulence of war 
which I had there witnessed, as to make 
the past appear, instead of a reality, more 
like a troubled dream that had left a pain- 
ful impression behind. 
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On the preceding eyening, we had met 
at sopper the passei^ers of two other dili- 
gences. One of these travellers had been 
yery attentive to me, and as he spoke a little 
English we had conversed together. His 
manners were pleasing, and he renewed 
his attention wherever we rested. At last, 
to my astonishment, he accosted me by 
inquiring if I had much money with me. 
I told him I had only sufficient to carry 
me to Rome ; there I should receive a sup- 
ply to take me to Florence, and so on to 
Paris. " Ah, madam," he replied, " it is 
very dangerous in this country to carry 
much money with you.*' When we came 
to the last inn at which we were to sleep, 
previous to our entering Rome, we found 
it so full, that my female companion.and 
myself were obliged to share the same 
chamber. Our room was up two pairs of 
stairs, and the door of it was without fast- 
enings of any kind. We were alarmed at 
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resting thus insecure, and endeavoured, 
by placing the table, with the chairs upon 
it, against the door, to prevent any one 
entering, at least unheard by us. We left 
the lamp burning, and then tried to sleep. 
Early in the morning we heard persons 
putting the horses to the carriages. We 
instantly arose and prepared to pursue our 
journey. 

I always carried a few dollars in a bag 
for immediate expenses, and that morning 
I counted in it, before the woman who had 
shared my chamber, fourteen dollars. 
Just as I had finished, a knock came to 
the door : we thought it was to say the 
carriage was ready ; but the tall, atten- 
tive gentleman alone was there : he desired 
me to hasten down, as he thought some of 
my baggage was missing. My fears anti- 
cipated that it was a trunk which contained 
nearly the whole of my property. I hastily 
left my bed-room, requesting my com- 

£ 
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panion to take charge of all belonging to 
me. 

I, however, found everything safe, and 
in its proper place, under the care of the 
conductor. " Why,'' I asked the person 
who had alarmed me, ** have you done 
this ?'' he made some foolish excuse, which 
he ended by requesting me to lend him 
nine dollars. To get rid of him I said, 
"Perhaps I may when daylight comes." 
As we pursued our journey, this man came 
to the carriage door, reminding me of what 
I had said, and asked me for the money, 
with a promise of returning it on the follow- 
ing day. Upon opening my bag of dollars, 
I found that two were missing. I looked 
at my chamber companion, and inquired 
of her for them : she made no reply. I 
was afraid to say more in that strange 
country, among those at whose mercy I 
was. 

All, however, did not at this moment 
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aid in robbing a helpless stranger. A 
gentleman and lady who had joined us in 
the diligence, heard the request made to me, 
and the former seeing me open the bag, said, 
^^ Surely you are not going to lend that 
man money! You will never see it again." 
I addressed myself to the man, and said, 
" You hear what the gentleman says." 
He turned away in great anger, and I saw 
no more of him during the journey. But 
even from him, whose advice saved my 
dollars, I had much difficulty to preserve 
a bottle of wine, which I had brought from 
Naples as a medicine, knowing I could 
not procure any in Rome. He took it out 
of the pocket of the carriage, nor would he 
resign it without a struggle. 

Upon our entrance into Rome, we were 
taken directly to the custom-house, and 
our papers fumigated before they were 
opened, the plague having appeared near 
Naples. We were then conducted to 

£ 2 
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the iun at which the diligence put up. It 
was situated in a narrow dismal street, 
and to enter it we had to grope through a 
long and dark passage, which seemed to 
be fit for those scenes of robbery and mur- 
der, in which travellers are so often said to 
be the victims in Rome. I chose a bed-room 
as near the front as I could. My Neapolitan 
companion was much grieved that I would 
not allow her to share it with me ; but the 
dishonesty of which I believed her guilty 
made me determine to limit our inter- 
course to the day. I found the windows 
secured by bars, and the door with bolts ; 
I slept therefore in security. 

The next morning the conductor in- 
formed me, he could not leave Rome until 
he had a sufficient number of passengers to 
fill his diligence. It was by no means 
pleasant to be confined in a place so un- 
healthy as Rome; but as there was no 
help for it, I submitted with a good grace. 
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Upon leaving my room, I found in the 
adjoining ante-room a poor boy waiting 
for me, and crying bitterly. I asked him 
the cause of his grief, and found he was a 
French boy, who had been postillion to 
King Joachim at Naples, where he had 
often seen me. After the flight of the 
King, he had entered into the service of an 
officer, who had died of the plague. He 
was now on his road to France ; but he 
had been, only a short time past, robbed of 
his money and partly of his clothes. The 
conductor of our diligence had positively 
refused to take him, unless five pounds 
were paid by him. The poor boy was 
in an agony at the thoughts of thus 
being left penny less in a strange place, 
and begged me to lend him the five 
pounds, assuring me his father was in good 
circumstances, and would gladly repay me 
when we arrived at Paris. I am thank- 
ful pity got the better of. prudence, al- 
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though the narrowness of my resources 
made me hesitate for a moment. To re- 
lieve him being, however, in my power, 
I lent him the money, and told him 
he might secure the few things he had, by 
placing them in my room ; and he chiefly 
spent his time with me and the Neapolitan 
woman. His gratitude was unbounded: 
he promised, poor fellow, that I should 
want no assistance which he could render 
me on the road. The money was grate- 
fully, and with many thanks, repaid by his 
friends, when we arrived at Paris. 

We were all sitting together a few 
days after this in my room, when the door 
was suddenly opened, and in walked my 
tall and attentive companion on the road ; 
he looked surprised and confused at not 
finding me alone, and in a hesitating tone, 
muttered something of having brought me 
some curious mosaic to purchase : I told 
^im I wanted. none, and begged he would 
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leave the room. His angry looks and 
disguised rage were frightful, and whe- 
ther from the alarm he caused me, or 
the unhealthy air of that close place, I 
was taken very ill in the night with 
dreadful spasms, alone, in darkness, fearing 
to open the door, lest this man, who seemed 
to have some evil design against me, 
should rush in. I rang the bell repeat- 
edly and as loudly as I could : no one 
answered it, but at length I heard a 
welcome sound. An old priest, who 
slept opposite the ante-room, striking a 
light, I ventured partially to open my 
door, and he lighted my lamp. That long 
night at last was succeeded by morning, 
which brought me help and ease; the 
landlady undertaking, with some herb-tea 
of her own making, to relieve my spasms, 
and happily succeeded. I sent for the 
conductor, and told him the alarm the 
tall intrusive man had caused me. He 
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said he was a horrible character ; most 
likely had he found me alone, my worst 
fears would have been realized. I asked 
him why he did not guard those he was 
called upon to protect, his passengers, 
who trusted themselves and their pro- 
perty to his care, against such persons. 
'' Madam," he replied, *' I dare not ; I 
should myself be the victim if I did.'* — I 
am sadly afraid the innkeepers and con- 
ductors are in league with these wretches ; 
at any rate they connive at their villadies. 
During my stay at Rome, the Princess 
of Wales arrived from ^gypt. . She heard 
of my being there, and most kindly, after 
seeing me, offered to defray my expenses 
from Leghorn to London by sea. This 
would have been much less fatiguing to 
me than travelling by land, but unfor- 
tunately my fare was paid to Paris. Her 
Royal Highness desired Sir William Gell 
to give me a letter of recommendation to 
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the Duchess of Bedford, and Miss Mener 
Elphinstone, who was a lady in waiting 
upon the Princess Charlotte, and with 
these letters I received a very acceptable 
present of twelve guineas.* 

After having been detained twelve days 
at Rome, the conductor completed his 
number of passengers, and we proceeded 
to Paris, without encountering any further 
difficulties. The morning after our ar- 
rival, I hastened to find Mrs. Boyd, the 
lady with whom I had left England. She 
received me most affectionately, and 
pressed me to remain the winter with 
her ; but now on the road to my native 
isle, I was too impatient once more to 

* I do not accurately recollect the year in which 
the queen's trial took place. In the year 1820 1 was 
summoned from Beaumaris, where I then resided, 
to London ; as I might be required as a witness, 
during the impending trial of Queen Caroline. I 
waited in London, but was not called. A solicitor 
had questioned me about all I knew, which he com- 
mitted to writing. 
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behold it, to delay my journey beyond 
the time for necessary rest, and the seeing 
my kind and esteemed friend. Mrs. 
Boyds physician gave me a letter to 
Dr. Bailey in London, who upon my pre- 
senting it prescribed for me, nor could I 
prevail upon him to take a fee for so 
doing. I left Paris at the end of nine 
days, tod spent seven months in London, 
consulting Dr. Bailey, and several other me- 
dical men, but without receiving any relief. 
A trial of my native air was then recom- 
mended, almost in despair. Considering 
my case hopeless, I hastened to Anglesey. 
How great the change I found there ! 
Where was my home ? — my parents had 
died. During my long absence, relations, 
friends, all seemed lost ; some were in the 
silent tomb, others far away. But the 
pure air of the sea, the holy quiet of that 
lovely spot still remained, enhanced by 
the sad, though pleasing, recollections of 
the happy hours of childhood. My fears 
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were verified ; I derived no benefit from 
my sojourn. 

Mrs. Boyd pressed me to spend the 
winter with her in Paris, and try the 
French physicians. I went to her in the 
autumn, and remained until the following 
spring, with no greater success. 

In 1818 I returned to Beaumaris, re- 
covering my general health ; but the 
affliction of my neck continued, and will 
continue to exist for the remainder of my 
life. Here, in my native spot, I have 
remained ever since, and here I trust to 
remain till it please the Almighty to re- 
lease me. I have met with many mercies, 
if [ have endured much suffering. Among 
the first, I must ever gratefully enumerate 
the generosity, the kindness, and delicate 
consideration of Lord and Lady Bulkeley. 
To them I owed every comfort that it was 
in their power to bestow ; and their death, 
lamented as it was by all, was by myself 
mourned as a heavy affliction. They, 
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koireivr, I fervendy iiope, are gone to re- 
cenre iksr reward; and sweet and grateful 
FBOoIlectioii liallows their memory in my 
own heart. Nor may I omit to aUude, 
at least, to the amiable lady who, bearing 
their name, so traly emulates the virtues 
of the deceased, — Lady Williams Bulke- 
ley ; but I may not dwell on her goodness. 
There is a prayer offi»ed for her, how- 
ever, which I humbly trust will be heard, 
and which will be answered in blessings 
on herself. 

Before I close this narrative, I would 
return for a brief moment to the dear 
and honoured personages mentioned in 
it. The two sons of General Murat went 
over to America, where they married and 
resided very happily in a private station. 
I had a letter, in 1831, from Monsieur 
Achille, the eldest, in which he tells me 
1)0 was the possessor of a sugar and 
Guttou plantation, and that he had be- 
ouino a lawyer. The latter profession 
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was likewise followed by his brother 
Lucien. The eldest daughter, hitherto 
mentioned as the Princess Letitia, mar- 
ried the Marquis de Pepoli, and resided 
in Bologna. My beloved charge, whom 
I must once more style the Princess 
Louisa, lived in Ravenna, where she was 
married to the Count de Rosponi. Ma- 
dame Murat passed many years in the 
asylum granted her by the Austrian 
government, educating her children ; re- 
signed to the loss of her crown, but ever 
lamenting the tragic death of her unfortu- 
nate husband. In the year 1839, this 
lady, whose splendid station and whose 
subsequent misfortunes have rendered her 
so eminently conspicuous, fell a victim to 
the same disease which proved fatal to 
her brother Napoleon, — a cancer in the 
stomach. She died in the arms of her 
brother Jerome, Prince de Montfort, ex- 
king of Westphalia, and of her daughter, 
the Countess de Rosponi, who attended 
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her with the most affectionate solicitude. 
Her eldest daughter was prevented by 
illness leaving Bologna, to share with her 
sister this melancholy, yet satisfactory 
duty. Madame Murat died on the 18th 
of May at Florence, in the fifty-eighth 
year of her age. 

The time of my own departure, too, 
must be drawing nigh ; the shades of 
night are gathering fast around me. My 
bodily sufferings are great; but I cheer 
the present with thoughts of the past, and 
with hopes of the future. God has been 
merciful to me alike in youth, and in the 
days of health and strength ; slight now 
is the offering I have to give him ; but 1 
patiently, and I hope thankfully, kiss the 
rod of His chastisement, and, waiting for 
the hour of my appointed change, I say, 
** Thy will be done!" 



APPENDIX. 



LETTER I. 

Ma chere Da vies, 

J'ai requ votre lettre avec plaisir: le 
t^moignage de votre affection et de votre souvenir 
m'a touch^y mais j'ai appris avec peine que vous 
etiez presque toujours malade. J'ai etH aussi bien 
longterops souffrante. Mon voyage ici m'a fait du 
bien; j'y souffre beaucoup moins qu'k Florence de 
mes maux d'estomac. 

J'esp^re aller k Londres I'ann^e prochaine: j'y 
donnerai rendezvous k mes fils et k leurs families, 
que je ne connais pas ; et, quand nous serons r6- 
unis pour quelques jours, je vous ^crirai de venir 
nous voir. J 'en re9ois sou vent des nouvelles : ils 
86 portent bien, ainsi que mes filles. Leetitia a 
quatre enfans superbes; Louise en a trois, Lucien 
deux, et Achille n'en a point. 
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J'ai vu avec plaisir la dame qui 6tait charg6e de 
votre lettre : je Tai beaucoup question Dee sur vous. 
Je lui remets un petit souvenir pour vous, et je 
regrette bien, connaissant votre position, de ne 
pouvoir faire autre chose, mais c*est absolument 
impossible. 

Adieu, ma ch^re Davies, k Tann^e prochaine, si 
rien ne vient s'opposer k mon projet. 

Caroline. 

Le 30 Juillet, 1837. . 



LETTER IT. 

London, March 12th, 1831. 

My dear Davies, 

I have this morning received, with a 
great deal of pleasure, your letter of March the 8th, 
and I am very happy to see that you are doing 
v^^ell, and have not forgotten me. I enjoy very 
good health, as well as my wife; for you must 
know that I am married since, more than four years. 
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My mother is always in Trieste, doing very well. 
Letitia is married, in Bologna, to the Marquis Pe- 
poli, and has three children. Louisa is likewise 
married, in Ravenna, to Count Rosponi, and has 
one son, after losing two. Lucien is in America, 
where I left him, in very good health, about two 
months ago. I have no children yet. 

I have been living these eight last years in the 
United States, where I have a sugar and cotton 
plantation^ and where I have become a lawyer. 

I would be very glad to see you again before I 
leave England, but I am afraid that my short stay 
here will not permit it. Mrs. Murat, to whom I 

have shown your letter and told who you are, sends 
you her compliments, and I make you warm wishes 
for your happiness. Be happy, and believe me 
always 

Your well-wisher and friend, 

AcHiLLE Murat. 



LETTER III. 



Frohsdorp, the 23rd March, 1823. 

My dear Davies, 

I have received your letter, and I am much 
obliged to you for the account you give me of yourself. 
Be assured, my dear Davies, that I shall never be 
indifferent to anything that concerns you, as I 
thankfully acknowledge your kind wishes for my 
family and myself. My mother, sister, and brother 
send their best compliments to you. 

It is not true tliat my grandmother died, as was 
wrongly mentioned in the public newspapers: she 
was indeed very ill ; her health is much impaired, and 
we are very uneasy about her. 

The departure of our brother Achilles filled us all 
with grief and sadness. He set out for the United 
States in America about three months ago. As you 
know how dear this beloved brother was always to us 
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all, you will easily conceive the pain we endured to see 
him go from us. I shall not forget to let him 
know that I have received some news from you, as 
I am quite convinced it will afford him much plea- 
sure. 

I was much grieved at the death of Lord Bulkeley, 
for the manner in which he behaved to you, and all . 
you told me about him. 

Since you mentioned in your letter that you take 
delight when I tell you that I shall always preserve 
a tender remembrance for the care you once bestowed 
on me, I repeat to you again, that if it had not been 
for your ill state of health, which afflicts me greatly, 
you should never have left me ; and I should think 
myself very happy to prove to you, at any time, how 
much I love you. 

You should find me now very much grown and 
changed, as I am taller than you, and well fat 
enough, enjoying very good health. You have so 
carefully watched my younger years with so much 
tenderness and love, that I am sure these particulars 
will give you some pleasure. 

Farewell, my dear Davies, I embrace you with all 
my heart. I long to see you again : pray give me 
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now and then some news of you, and think often of 
me. 

LUCIEN MURAT. 

Mrs. Pulsford is always at Paris, and has lately 
married her daughter to a German prince. 



THE END. 



J Kickerbjr, IMnter, Sherbonm Laiie, King W'lUUm Strett, Citf. 



